ously in favour of entering the war on the side of France, while
Andrassy as energetically opposed it. The decision came with the
definite announcement by von John, the Chief of the General Staff,
that the army was not in a condition to fight. Then French land-
ings were prevented by the vigilant North German navy, and in
September both fleets had to withdraw. Most pitiful of all was the
failure of the projected Rhine campaign. It proved that the French
railway system was utterly inadequate to deal with such a rapid
frontier concentration. Within a short time the railway stations
were overcrowded and the lines blocked; half of the army had to
set out on foot. The War Minister, Leboeuf, had said: " We are
ready to the last gaiter-button." But not only were there no gaiter-
buttons ; there was a lack of everything: camp kettles and cooking-
utensils, tents and harness, medicines and stretchers, forage and
munitions. The commissariat broke down completely. The depots
were in hopeless confusion. Many soldiers never found their
cadres at all. Most of the divisions were without their baggage.
The infantry had too much baggage and too little money. The
artillery was in bad condition and never in the right place. It had
been assumed as a matter of course that the war would be fought
on German soil, and no French maps had been supplied to the
staffs. Finally, the fortresses were in a very neglected state. Count
Daru, Gramont's predecessor, said afterwards with true French
sophistry: " The best proof of the peaceful intentions of France
at that time was the complete absence of preparation on our side,
the lack of all precautionary measures, even the most elementary
and essential. Did ever one see the like? "

The German plan of campaign was superior to the French in
that it rested on no preconceived scheme by which to stand or fall,
but made allowances for every eventuality. Above all, it had the
advantage of being really carried through. The Prussian mobiliza-
tion proceeded almost without incident and according to a care-
fully worked-out military timetable. In the marching-tables every
unit had its place of entrainment, day and hour of departure,
length of journey, halt for refreshments, and point of detrainment
precisely settled. On the evening of July 15, when Moltke entered
the General Staff headquarters in Berlin, where the forms of mo-
bilization lay in readiness, complete but for his signature, he
merely said as lj,e opened the cupboard: " Also dock! (So, then!) "
And he told a friend at the time that he had " never had less to do
than now/* Roon also reports in his memoirs that this second
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